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trance to the choir from tlio nave. The main entrance 
is a handsome light porch, enclosed from the gallery, ex- 
tending throujjh and under the great arch of the tower, 
and on which is erected tlie organ, furnishing a splendid 
screen, with its gilded and ornamented fronts, between 
the choir and the nave. This porch has doors all round, 
the front one folding, having narrow insertions of painted 
glass at the top, with the crest of the Lindsay family, in 
compliment to the Dean 5 the mitre, and various other 
devices. The effect of the interior, on entrance, is im- 
posing in the extreme; through the narrow porch con- 
tained at the other side, is seen the beautiful Gothic co- 
lumns with their fantastic capitals ; the handsome border 
of tracery work round the walls, which admirably harmo- 
nizes with the whole, and prevents the eye from being 
annoyed with the irremediable defect of the irregukfity 
of the building; the ceiling, also, being intersected with 
quadrangular mouldings, with heavy bosses at their points 
of intersection for the same purpose; and, finally, the 
prospect is terminated with the magnificent altar, which 
deserves, for its chaste beauty, a particular notice; this is 
composed of one splendid slab of green scagliola, highly 
burnished, and set in a Gothic arch, relieved and extended 
at either side by square slabs of the same composition, in 
imitation of Sienna marble — surmounted with a florid and 
deep border of open work, concealing the basement of the 
large east window, in which are, set in stained glass, the 
several crests, heraldic bearings, and mottos of the mem- 
bers of the chapter. 

The door-ways in the porch, to the right and left of 
the entrance, lead to the organ : and to the dean's and 
precentor's stalls, which occupy the full front, and present 
a very handsome appearance with their plain oak mould- 
ing and scarlet draperies ; the entire top is battlemented, 
and makes, from the depth of the stalls, a very fine gallery 
for the organ. At either side, after the open arches, are 
the stalls for the dignitaries and prebendaries, the seats 
for the choristers and boys ; at the right is placed the 
seats for peers, bishops, thj thrones of the Viceroy and 
the Archbishop of Dublin ; at the left from the same 
place, extend the seats of the Lord Mayor and city offi- 
cers, the Duke of Leinster, and peeresses, the last situated 
in a deep and handsome archway at the end of the re- 
maining seats in the body of the cathedral. Those nearer 
the entrance are in general for the public, the others are 
appropriated to the iamilies of the members of the Chap- 
ter and officers of the cathedral. The doorway at the 
extreme right, near the communion-table is very conve- 
nient 'for ingress or egress in case of crowd, and leads 
also to a retiring room. The door at the opposite side is 
a private entrance and communication into the old cha- 
pelry of St._ Mary's, which has been erected into a build- 
ing containing a chapter-room, school-room for the choir 
boys, and various apartments for servants, &c. — the en- 
trance to this chapter-house is in John's-Iane. The 
several monuments in this chapelry have been transferred 
t(5 the south transept of the Cathedral. In converting it 
to its present purpose, several curious tiles belonging to 
its ancient flooring were discovered. 

To the several elegant monuments in this cathedral 
we shall have occasion to refer more particularly in some 
future number. 

Divine service commences here on Sundays at half- 
past eleven o'clock. Tliere is also service perfonned here 
twice every day (except Saturday) at eleven and three 
o'clock, ihe choir, which attends at the University cha- 
pel at nme o'clock, performs service here afterwards, 
and proceeds to St. Patrick's Cathedral at three. 
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PAUL BOHEnTY'S nSIT TO SQOIRE BEAMTON'S, 
"In that beautiful city called Cork" there dwelt, some 
twenty years ago, a snuff and tobacco manufacturer, named 
Paul Doherty, who had lately turned to that trade, hav- 
ing become too far advanced in life to follow his former 
profession of "teacher oF dancing, and all other kinds of 
music," in which he had acquired a good store of celebrity. 
He was a plain, homely man, rather large in his person, 
f wy pddly dressed, and so wedded to old times and old 



used to say, when she would wish him to lay aside h'' 
bushed wig and old ruffles, and his three-cornered liaf 
all of which contributed in no small degree to the Rrn' 
tesqueness of his appearance. But these little odditis 
had pleasing associations for Mr. Doherty's recollection 
as he put them on religiously every day, and seated him.' 
self after breakfast on the pipe-chest facipg his shop door" 
humming " Nora Creena" in a pleasing drone-like growl' 
while he kept time with his heels swinging against the 
side of the chest, as they hung down, but did°not reach 
the flags of the shop door. Mrs. Doherty, good soul 
minded the shop, scolded the kitchen- wench, abused the 
cow-boy, mended the stockings, and, in short, did every 
thing else she could to please Mr. Doherty ; who scarcely 
minded any thing but his corns when the customers 
came in. 

One forenoon, as Paul was seated on his favourite 
chest, and Mrs. Doherty was washing up the tea tackle 
in a little " glory-hole" off the shop, a tall, fashionable 
elderly gentleman came in, and asked 'to see Mr. Do- 
herty. 

" Well, Sir," says Panl, stopping short his tune of Nora 
Creena with a sudden grunt, as he turned his head side- 
ways, and cocked his eye at the new customer, « and so 
you want to see Mister Doherty, Sir ?" 
" Yes," was the reply. 

" Id's like you don't know him ?" continued Paul. 
" I have not that pleasure yet," replied the stranger. 
" Pleasure ! — aisy now — Pleasure, avick ! Sure isn't 
it myself you're speaking to all the time 1'' 
" Are you Mr. Doherty, then ?" 
" Troth I am, barring I was changed at nurse. 
" I'm very happy to see you, Mr. Doherty. My name 
is Beamton— I live on the Parade," 

" I'm proud of it," replied ',Paul — " it's often I head 
tell of you, and I know you are come of mighty grand 
people intirely. But may I be so bowld as to ax you 
what business you have with your humble sarvint f" 

"Business!" said Mr. Beamton — "oh] none in the 
world. I have only come to pay my respects to you. I 
am under many compliments to a son of yours whom I 
met in Paris." 

" You did not, indeed. Sir," said Paul—" it's impossi- 
ble — he is in France at present."' 

« Well, well, it makes no difference," replied Mr, 
Beamton — "it's all the same." 

"How the puck cud it be all the same, Sir ?" said 
Paul. " Sure, I beg your pardon — you're quite mista- 
ken ; haven't I Tom's sography, and isn't Paris at the 
foot of the Kinneary Islands, at the top of the Gulf oC 
Mexico, while France is a small village in the island of 
aiediterranean, in the sea of Marimachi, in South Ame- 
rica •? Ou wow ! maybe I can't tell their latitudes after 
travellin' all the way from Brustil to Walhurford." 

"Well, we won't quarrel about that," replied Mr. 

Beamton ; " but, at all events, have you not a son nnmed 

Tom?" . , , ^. 

"By my fate, I have," answered Paul— "that 9 his 

name surely." 

" Well," said Mr. Beamton, " I met him abroad, where 
he saved my life, and was so kind and attentive to ine, 
that I wish to return the compliment to you in any way 
that lies in my power." 

" And so you saw Tom, Sir, abroad ?" said Paul ear- 
nestly. "Arrah, Betty," he added, turning to Mrs. Do. 
herty, "throw by them Idmmcens, and come speak to the 
gintleman— sure he seen Tom abroad. — Is Tom as fat as 
he was when he wint. Sir ?' 

" I don't know— I did not see him before; but helooKS 
remarkably well at present." 

« I'll be bound Tom was axing you a good deal abont 
the crap of potatoes that he finished before he ^ylnt . 
« I can't say he was," Mr. Beamton replied— "rt W 
as my physician that he attended me." 

« Tom's a clever chap, Sir— he'd pick up nny tt)m|. 
Here, Betty, dust that 'chair, and let the gintleman.sit 
down. Sit down, Sir, sit down. And »o Tom's ^e»i»| 
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lusty, Sir ? D'ye think he'll fall into flesh ? He takes 
after the mother's side. 

" Excuse nie for not sitting doivn — my time is limited. 
I should be delighted to tell you all about your sou ; and 
will give you a good deal of pleasing news of him, if you 
will do me the favour of dining with me to-day." 

"Troth, Sir, to be plain with you, I'd rather dine at 

home." 

" Oh, Mr. Doherty," replied Mr. Beam ton, "you shall 
make yourself quite at home with me. 'Pan my honour, 
vou shall— you must come." 
' « What time do you dkie, Sir ?" asked Paul. 

" At six o'clock." 

« 01), I couldn't go. Sir— I'd never howld out till that. 
I never get my dinner later nor two o'clock. Why sure 
a man ought to be going to bed at six. Was it from 
To«i you larned such outlandish hours ?' Do you know 
what, Sir, when he was at home he wouldn't be done his 
breakfast till he'd be going to bed, though he used to be- 
gin it ivhen he'd got up— he commonly made but one 
meal in the day, but it lasted from morning to night." 

" Indeed, Mr. Doherty, I'll take no excuse, you must 
come to dine at six." 

" Arrah, Betty, do you hear this ?" said Paul to his 
wife. 

" Go, Paul avick," she replied, "it may sarve Tom.'' 

'• Faix, an' maybe so," said Paul. " Well, Sir, as you 
won't be put off; I'll go and dine with you at six." 

" Well, good by — I shall expect you punctually— fare- 
well !" 

And here Mr. Beamton made his bow and withdrew; 
but as the subsequent part of our narration cannot be 
(liven in the third person, we must leave it to Mr. Do- 
herty himself to describe the entertainments of the even- 
ing. We have taken some pains to give his own words 
verbatim, which are as follows : — 

" When Squire Beamton left the shop, as you may well 
suppose, I wint and brushed up my duds, and blackened 
my pumps, and put on my buckles, and waited patiently 
till it was nearly tliree o'clock. But, faix, maybe I didn't 
pay for my giniility. Howsomdever, sis I, 'I'll bear 
every thing for Tom's sake.' So I passed it over as well 
as I could, and thought every hour a day long, till it was 
near six, and time for myself to be o% for I had a mile of 
ground to walk to the Parade. So I took my cane, and 
my gloves, and I sauntered along very leisurely fill I kem 
to the Parade; and as I had the number of the door 
reckoned upon my fingers, I knew I could make no mis- 
take ; and when I couuted the steps, I looked up, and 
sorra a finer house and place ever I laid my two looking 
eyes upon than Square Beamton's, with a hall-door big 
enough for a bishop, and the full of your fist of a brass 
rapper on it, not to talk of a beautiful brass-plate with an 
iligant big B, and an £ after it, and thin an A, and thin 
an M, making B, E, A, M, Beam. 

" ' Right,' sis J, ' this is the place;' and I lifted up the 
big brass rapper, and gev a pound that wud drive a 
twenty-penny nail into the hilt. Presently the door was 
opened mighty smart, and a ginfleman with a green coat, 
and a powdered head, and bunches of gold strings from 
his shoulders, a red breeches and white stockings, axed 
myself, very snappishly entirely, did I mane to knock 
down the house ? 

" ' No, Sir, in throth, thin,' sis I, ' it isn't myself 'ud 
hurt a hair of its head.* 

" ' Thin what do you want ?' sis he, mighty cross in- 
tirely. 

" ' Why, thin, in throth,* sis I, 'it's Misther Beamton 
I want," sis I. 

^^"Sou carft see him,' sis he, slapping the door in my 
face. 

" 'Thunder-an'-t\irf,' sis I to myself, 'isn't this mighty 
dacent threatment?" 

" Well, after waiting a long while, sis I to myself, ' I'll 
t iry agin for Tom's sake, not to talk of the starvation 
that's in my stomach this minit on account of keeping my 
appetite for the gintleman's dinner, that he promised to 
give me,' So I gave another rap, and, the same gintleinan 
opened the door agin, and looked mighty wiclted; but 
a'pve he laid timo to i..iy a wyrti, 
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"' I ax your Reverence's pardon. Sir,' sis I, 'but isn't 
Mr. Beamton at home ; an' sure he axed me to dine with 
him, an' this is quare tliratement.' 

" ' Wliat is your name ?' sis he, mighty polite. 

" 'Paul Doherty, Sir,' sis I, takin' off my hat, aa 
showin' him my manners. 

"'I beg your, pardon, Sir,' sis he; 'come in av you 
plase.' And so he bowed and scraped twice as low as I 
did, showing me the way all the time. When he shut the 
door, ' Will you show me your hat. Sir,' sis he, mighty 
polite entirely. 

" ' Indeed, an' I will, an' welcome. Sir,' sis I ; 'it was 
made by Beahan in Patrick-street, and cost hut fifteed 
shillings— a very decent man, if you want to buy one' 

'" pii, I don't mane that, Sir,' sis he, 'be pleased to 
' give me your hat," 

" ' Give it to you ?' sis I. ' Arrah be asy,* sis I, ' wud 
you have me go home in the night air without a hatV" 

" ' Oh, no, Sir,' sis he ; 'you mistake me— I only want 
to put by your hat for you tall you are going home.' 

" ' Sorra thrust you," sis I, ' what wud make me give 
you my hat at all at all— can't I take care of it myself ?' 

" ' Oh, Sir,' sis he, thrusting out liis hand for it, ' every 
gintlenian that dines here gives me his hat to take care of.' 

" Well, you see the fellow was so persuasive that there 
was no getting over it. So, sis I, ' Oh, very well, plase 
yer Reverence, put it in a claue place,' sis I; au' he tuck 
it an' put it by. 

" ' I'd thank you for your cane,' sis another gintleman 
to me, as we passed him by. 

" ' What for ? sis I, 

" ' To put it by for j'ou, Sir,' sis he, ' as wc do for 
every other gintlenian.' 

" ' Oh, very well,' sis I, handin' him the cane, like an 
omedhaun of a fool that I was. 

" ' I'll take care of your gloves, Sir,' says a third, catch- 
ing them by the fingers 

" ' Och hone,' sis I, ' can't I put them in ray pocket ?' 

" ■ Oh, no, Sir,' sis he, ' that's not the way in this 
house." 

" ' Well, here take them,' sis I, ' I must bear it all 
for your sake, Tom,' sis I to myself, as I follied the first 
gintleman, who becked me after him up stairs, upon a 
green carpet, that you wudn't hear the thread of his foct 
on. So up I climbed quite close to him, tall we got to 
the top J and he steps over to a door, and flings it ojien, 
crying out at the top of his voice, ' Mr. Doherty, Sir !' 

" ' What the deuce do you want vvid him," sis I, in a 
voice as loud as his — ' didn't you know well enough that 
I was jist at your heels ?' 

" But he never minded me, only stepped into the room 
another step or two, and roars out, 'Mr. Doherty 1' 
twice as loud. 

" ' Och, thin, sweet bad luck to your impudence,' sis I, 
'you thievin' rascal, is it for this that you made me leave 
my stick below, afeard I'd give you the length and breadth 
of it. Don't you see me here, you jackeen V sis I, threat- 
ening my fist at him; but he was only laughing at me, 
when out come Squire Beamton. 

" « You're heartily welcome. Sir,' sis he : 'I hope no- 
thing is the matter with you ?' 

" 'Thank you, Sir,' sis I, 'not mu£h, only the liberty 
that gintleman takes with my name.' 

" But he only laughed, and took me under the arm, 
and brought me foriiinst a whole parcel of ladies, who 
w&re stuffing their praskeens down their throats to itoa- 
ther the laughin' the minit they saw myself. 

" ' Sarvint,.ginteels,' sis I, in real quality forn), bowing 
down to the ground. 

" 'This is Ma«ther Doherty,' sjs his hononi-, takin' tnc 
by the hand, and bowin' along wid me. 

"'God save all here,' sis I, not forgetting my v-m- 
ners to give the third and last bow ; but the quality , i.iy 
nodded at myself, which I thought migliiy unpolue. 

" ■ Och, in throth,' sis I to myself, ' the crathnrs are 
not to be blamed, whin they never tuck a lesson from the 
renowned and celebrated Paul Doherty, teacher of danc- 



ing and all othpr kinjls of music.'. _ _ 

"So the BQi^r'n niade me sit down, and it was thin, 
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lie sure, tbst I aiJoiired tho bcaiitifiil picthurs, Hiultbo 
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tea-poU fall of flowers, and the carpets ; but sorta a sign 
ofthe dinner myself saw, though I thought the veiy in- 
side would dhrop out of me with the hunger. 

" • Och, Tom, Tom,' sis I to myself, ' isn't it purty 
threatmint I'm bearin' for your sake ?' 

" But there was no use in complaining ; and I turned 
to look at the beautiful.- windee curtain, at the top of 
which two sarpints were peeping out forninst one another, 
ready to pounce down upon us, when I hears the same 
fellow that brought me up stairs roar out, 'Dinner on 
the table;' and upon looking about, not a sign of a wall 
was there, but what had been whipped away by enchant- 
ment, and there stood the dinner on the white table-cloth, 
as beautiful as a corpse at a wake. All the ladies and 
gintlemen present stood up, and, by coorse, so did myself. 

" ' Mr. Doherty,' sis the squire. 

" ' Sir ?• sis I. 

" ' Will you take Mrs. Beamtou's hand ?' sis he. 

"'What call have I to her hand. Sir,' sis I ;_' can't 
you, that's her husband, an' has the best right to it, take 
it. Sir,' sis I. 

" ' Do, Sir, if yon please,' sis he, ' for we are only 
going to dinner— I only ask you to lead her to the chair.' 

" ' 'Deed fiiith,' sis I, ' barring to oblige you for a short 
time, it would be contrary to my religion to do the likes 
yiii any man's wife, and my own alive.* 

" But they all fell a laughing as I tuck Mrs. Beamtou, 
and led her to the table. Wheu every one had taken 
places— 

"' Mr. Doherty,' sis the squire, 'will you sit beside 
me?' 

« ' Faith, I will. Sir,' sis I. 

" ' What shall I help you to ?' sis he. 

" ' Some of that pork, Sir,' sis I. 

" ' It's not pork,' sis he, ' it's hum.* 

" ' Well, ham's pork,' sis I, for, you see, I didn't like 
them to have all the laugh to themselves. 

" 'You're right,' sis he, sendin' me a plate full of it, 
well bolstered on cabbage ; and, faix, I stuck in it like a 
hungry liawk. 

" ' Mr. Doherty,' sis the squire. 

"'Sir'?' sis I, laying down my knife and fork on my 
plate, and looking at his honour. 

" ' I hope you're helped to your likin',' sis he, 

"'Mighty well, I tha— ,* but deuce a plate I'had, for 
the thievin' villains in the red breeches behind the chairs 
had stole away my plate while I was talking to his ho- 
nour. ' Oh, unudher, raurdher,' sis I to myself, ' isn't 
this fine threatment I'm suffering for your sake, Tom V 

" But before I could say another word, a black-faced 
fellow of them claps a dish of chopped nettles afore mo j 
and, seeing I could do no better, 1 began bolting it into 
me, when lie runs back and whips it up again, saying, 
' Oh, by your leave, Sir, niisthress wants some spinish,' 
and off he scampered with it. 

" ' The mistress is looking at you,' sis the squire. 

" ' She's welcome. Sir,' sis I. 

" ' She's lookin' at you,' sis he, laying his hand on the 
decanter. 

"'Confound it. Sir,' sis I, 'what's amiss wid me?' 
looking at my clothes to see if all my buttons war fast. 

" ' Oh, she only wants to take wine witli you," sis lie. 

" ' Thank you and her. Sir,' sis I. 

" ' Your health, Sir,' sis she. 
^ " ' God bless your own purty countenance, madam,' 
SIS I; but bad luck to the more nor a thimble full the 
stingy fellow was after giving her in her glass. ' Och 
hone, och hone,' sis I to myself, ' he helps her as he likes 
her, maybe ;' and I pitied the crathiir. So I was deter- 
mined to watch my opportunity, and whin I thought he 
wasn't looking, I nodded to her, and pointed to the decan- 
ter, lifting my glass at the same time, which she under- 
stood, for she smiled, and helped herself; but she was so 
much afeard of him, that sorra a more than a toothful she 
put in it, in spite of all the nods and winks, and pointing 
to my fnll glass, that I could throw at her. ' Tlmndher- 
an'-turf !' si.s 1 to myself, (thinkin' of Betty at the same 
time,) ' hasn't he her undher great cow entirely.' And 
while all this was going on, the sorrow a skrced the fel- 



lows behind the chairs left on the table, but what they 
had whipped away with then?. ' Oh, ye villains," sis 1 ia 
my teeth, finding Iwas put off with a mouthful of a din- 
ner — ' Oh, ye villains, if I had yees in my tobacco-press 
maybe I wouldn't give yees a squeeze would take the 
conceitoutofyees.' 

" But there was no use in talking ; up they came as 
impident as ever, and placed forninst each of us a great 
bowl half full of water, and a towel beside it ; and myself 
not knowing what they meant at all at all, was watching 
to see what every one else would do, when the squire 
says to me, 

«" Mr. Doherty.* 

" ' Sir ?' sis I. 

" « Make use of that water,' sis he, • tall we get at the 
claret." 

" ' Yes, Sir,' sis I, takin' up the bowl between my two 
hands, an' throwin' myself back on the "chair, wid my 
mouth wide open, I gulped the whole of the water down 
in one swallow, tall it filled me up to the chin, though 
there was not the full of an egg-shell in my body afore, 
barrin" a thrifle of chopped nettles I got by chance,' 
but, och, och, och, mavourneen, the- cowld water began 
to make such a— oh, it almost gives me the cholic now to 
think of it — such a rumbling an' tumbling, and shivering 
and shaking, that heartily the squire and the ladies laughed 
at me, and the sorrow a wrinkle was on my own stomach 
in a pair of minits. 

" ' Na hana-nian-douhl,' sis I to the squire, in a pig's 
whisper, ' but I'm fairly done over. You must excuse 
mo, squire jewel,' sis I, 'for I'm off; but I'm in a mor- 
thal great hurry, an' there's no back doors for me, but to 
be gone as quick as I can. Oh, Tom dear, what I suffer 
for your sake !' 

" ' There is a — ,' sis he, whisperin' behind his hanil 
to me. 

" ' Oh, no, no, avournecn,' sis 1, squeexin' my guts, an' 
makin' out of the room an' down stairs as if I had not a 
minit to live. 

" ' Your hat. Sir,' sis the first fellow I met at the foot 
of the stairs, givin' it a nate touch with his sleeve, 

" ' Thank you,' sis I, takin' it from him. 

" ' Hope you won't forget me. Sir — always get a tcu- 
penny or two.' 

" ' Oil, murdher,' sis I, drawin' out a tenpenny like a 
tooth, from my breeches-pocket, ' what I suffer for your 
sake, Tom honey !' and here I had to squeeze my sto- 
mach again. 

" ' Your gloves. Sir,' says another fellow nicely ; ' an' 
I hope yon won't forget me, Sir.' 

" ' Oh, Tom, Tom,' sis I, pulling out another tonpenny 
for him. 

" ' Your cane, Sir,' sis a third, handin' it to me j 'I 
took great care of it, Sir — hope you won't forget me.' 

" ' Oh, oh, Tom, Tom,' sis I, groaning, as I pulled out 
a third tenpenny and gave it to him. 'Let me out now, 
gintlemen,' sis I, as they opened the door, and bowed and 
scraped enough to make a body think them the rale sort ; 
and sure enough I did get out, and right glad I was, as you 
may suppose, to feel myself clear and clean out of the 
clutches of such a set of blood-suckers. And sis I to my- 
self, as soon as the door was shut after me, ' Arrali, thin, 
Paul Doherty, honey, may the worst of bad loock attend 
yees the next time ye're ever again cotched under such a 
place as Squire Beamton's dining-table, if there were ten 
times as many pretty women there. Oh, Tom, Toni, 
avourneen, what a power I suffered for yer sake this 
night. May ye never have to suffer as much for me, I 
pray — Amin !' " J- K- 
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